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militia, legionaries from Vlassov's army, foreign workers, and prisoners from the concentration camps. They all wanted to "live through the last round," as one of them said after his arrest, and they fired on the police patrols. Civil order no longer really existed. To my surprise, our group leader gave me permission to be absent for a while and said: "Well, say hello to dear old Gerhart for me! And tell him to get well soon! Why, he's as much a part of our mountains as Riibezahl . . ."*
The words of this simple man—he was a saddler by trade—reflected the mood of the people of Silesia. They were a sign of Hauptmann's true fame. Reflected in them was a bit .of the old superstitious belief in the mysterious powers of the old man, who had voluntarily returned to the endangered land of his fathers.
After a short drive to Hermsdorf, I was walking along the pretty footpath that goes through the woods and along a stream to Agnetendorf, when a man came out of a dark thicket and walked up to me. He was unshaven and wore a shabby jacket that was much too big for his lean figure. Embarrassed and yet at the same time defiant, he asked in broken German for a bread stamp. I gave him one. He thanked me briefly and disappeared. Disturbed, I continued on my way.
Before me in the bright sunshine of the early spring day lay mighty Wiesenstein, its walls over a yard thick, like a castle with gable and terrace on one side and a citadel protected by a tower on the other.
How could it have occurred to me that this house of the spirit was destined soon afterward to become a sort of private fortress! The handsome main entrance, for example, which was immediately opened in response to my ring, later was regularly barricaded from the inside by beams placed across it and propped up against it. But on the morning of my arrival the usual solemn stillness prevailed in the broad, high hall with its splendidly colorful frescoes by Johannes Avenarius, representing figures from Hauptmann's works.
Paradise Hall, so called because of its fabulous splendor, was peculiarly cheerful. In the Old English fireplace birch logs were burning, casting a pale pink glow on the blue and white flowered pattern of the armchairs in front of it.
From the upper gallery the huge bust of Goethe by David d'Angers peered down. Along the high windows hung the artistically carved wooden ship models—the Hanseatic pirate ship, the Chinese junk, the caravel of Christopher Columbus. Hauptmann called them "poet's wings —for^ setting out on the pathless sea of fantasy." And there was my favorite in the rich art collection of Wiesenstein: the life-sized Florentine Angel of the Annunciation with its calm and simple piety, which was to stand watch at Hauptmann's coffin fifteen months later. And on everything lay the light of spring. Only the master of the house was missing.
*Rubezahl: a legendary mountain spirit who is supposed to inhabit the Riesenge-birge, playing tricks on the people, but usually more benevolent than otherwise.